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The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon women to share 
their life experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange 
allows us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. 
Our common bond Is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this paper as a living 
history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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in its “Handbook of Instructions,” a guide for Mormon leaders. The 
new policy requires local leaders to open disciplinary proceedings for 
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LETTER FROM THEEDITOR 


Three years ago I was walking 
through Washington, D.C. with 

my younger son on our way to 

meet my oldest son at the Supreme 
Court. My oldest son was working 
for the Human Rights Campaign, 
which had joined forces with the 
#UnitedforMarriage organization to 
stage an anti-DOMA protest on the 
steps of the courthouse building. We 
were told that the “anti” protesters 
should be wearing red and so we 
were decked out in hoodies, t-shirts, 
and hats to proclaim our support for 
marriage equality. 


About a mile from our destination 

I saw another red-clad woman who 
looked lost. Bolstered by the spirit of 
solidarity, I called out and asked if she 
was trying to find the Supreme Court. 
She said yes and we walked together the rest of the way. We hit 
it off immediately, chatting about our families, jobs, where we 
lived and how excited we were to be in D.C. As we approached 
the crowds, she took a picture of me and the boys and we 
parted, exchanging email addresses before hugging goodbye. 


It was then that I looked around and realized that although 
there were two obvious factions of protesters for and against 
the proposed law, everyone was wearing red! Suddenly it 
occurred to me that I had no idea which side my new friend 
was on; we had talked about a lot of issues but I had not 
directly asked her why she had chosen to be there that day. I 
had assumed she felt the same way we did because she was 
wearing red. I scanned both groups but never saw where she 
was marching. 


I have thought of this story over and over since last November 
when the exclusion policy regarding LGBTQ members and 
their families was first leaked and then officially released. 
People immediately took sides and, depending on each 
perspective, began to assign hurtful labels such as apostate, 
bigot, unrighteous, unloving, disobedient, out of touch. I 
wondered what would have happened if we had been all 
wearing the same color t-shirts and had been forced to ask a 
few questions before we jumped to assumptions about how 
the other felt or believed. What if we had remained on the 
same side long enough to establish understanding and build 
relationships before sharing our reactions, concerns and 
decisions? 


PANDORA BREWER 


In this issue of Exponent II, we 
chose a side. Generally when we 
tackle controversial topics we try to 
present a range of opinions across 
a spectrum of belief. In this case, 
we believe that this is a troubling, 
divisive policy and we took an 
editorial stand. We selected voices 
who are directly affected, either 
because they are struggling to 
find their place in the church or 
because they are uncertain how 
these changes will impact them or 
their families. With this stated, we 
also tried to present a bias toward 
connection — all of these essays 
promote love, protection, insight, 
self awareness, confidence and 
mutual respect. 


We begin with Mie Inouye’s 
essay, “Zion Mormonism.” Mie beautifully sets the tone of 
the issue with personal reflection, insight and deep love for 
her community. Kelly Montgomery echoes this engagement 
with her community as she recounts how she, her wife, and 
their four children once navigated their ward with a hope 
now lost in the wake of the policy. Chelsea Gibbs parallels her 
experience as a queer woman while watching the musical Les 
Miserables. Lisa Dame shares her story of a mother searching to 
find something important for herself and her daughter in “Lost 
and Found.” And, after many other thoughtful, moving articles, 
poems and images, we close with the testimony of Jessie 
Sutton. If you are uncertain about our position in curating 
this issue, or your feelings about this topic in general, if you 
pick just one piece to read, this is it. Jessie’s words and Fara’s 
framework of a ward’s response to Jessie’s honesty embodies 
Christ’s love and portrays a true vision of what the body of the 
church could aspire to be. 


We chose a side, but there are not really sides. There are so 
many stories weaving a rich dialogue too complex to reduce 

to binary opposition. Our desire is to break down barriers and 
provide a platform for different perspectives to speak to one 
another, to share and listen and respect each other’s experience. 
This collective narrative takes on the strength to persevere and 
the power to change. 


Aren’t we all wearing the same color? 
Aren't we all sisters in Zion? 
Aren't we all children of God? 
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ZION MORMONISM 


MIE INOUYE 


As I took a seat on the stand, I felt as I’ve always felt before 
bearing my testimony: shaky, vulnerable and a little on 
edge. I worried about whether I would have the Spirit and 
whether I would be able to finish saying the words I had 
outlined in my journal that morning. The New Haven ward 
is diverse on many metrics, and doctrinal disagreements 
have occasionally provoked explosive conflicts. I was 
particularly worried about being interrupted by Brother 
Bell, who was sitting behind me on the stand, or Brother 
McAskin, an older Scottish man, prone to diatribes against 
unorthodox views in Sunday School and subsequent 
heartfelt apologies. Hoping to defuse at least one potential 
conflict, I turned and smiled at Brother Bell, who extended 
his hand and wholeheartedly shook mine. When the woman 
bearing her testimony said, “Amen,” I turned again to 

see if Brother Bell wanted to go before me. Generously, he 
gestured toward the pulpit. 


Thad been flirting with inactivity for several months, but, in 
a strange way, the November policy regarding married gay 
parents and their children drew me back to church. In the 
weeks after it leaked, I found myself alternating between 
anger and sorrow so intense that I could focus on little else. I 
was furious at ward and family members who were willing 
to defend a policy that seemed to so flagrantly contradict 
fundamental Mormon doctrines. I felt both the policy and 
their defenses of it as attacks on my Mormon identity, which 
surprised me and made me realize how invested I still was. 
I was also ashamed of my lack of meaningful opposition to 
the Church’s stances on homosexuality and gay marriage 
up to this point. I felt that I now had two choices: I could 
leave or I could commit to being an activist within the 
Church. As terrible as it was, the policy seemed to present 


an opportunity to question Mormon deference to authority; 
it was the first time I could remember people across the 
ideological spectrum being troubled by something the 
Church had done. But was trying to change Mormonism 
worth it to me anymore? Why give so much time and 
emotional energy to an institution with which I didn’t fully 
identify and in which I suspected I wasn’t wanted? Feeling 
that I could no longer postpone these questions, I gave 
myself December 6, 2015 (Fast Sunday), as a deadline to find 
the answers. 


The Sunday before I had sat in the “cry room” at the back 
of the chapel, a carpeted room full of folding chairs, about 
two-thirds of which were occupied by bodies in various 
states of alertness. I remember noticing the familiar hum 

of baby cries and babbles, the background noise during 

so many hours of my life. My friend Biruk, whose mother, 
an Ethiopian refugee, has served me countless meals of 
homemade injera and stew in her home, brought me the 
Sacrament. As I took the bread from the tray he extended, 

I felt that thing that Mormons feel — a pulling apart and a 
peace. I saw Brother McAskin also passing the Sacrament 
in his red sweater vest. And I heard Sister Barker, a world- 
renowned professional musician, give a beautiful talk about 
finding unity in diversity. I would like to think that I chose, 
in that moment, to stay, because of the preciousness ofa 
community that can hold together Sister Barker, Brother 
McAskin, Biruk, and me. But it is impossible for me to know 
how much of what happened in me then was choice and 
how much was determined by habitus. 


In any case, I took the pulpit on that Sunday and bore 
testimony for the first time in a long time. I testified of 


Christ and the Atonement, and of the good fruits of the 
gospel, manifest in members of our ward. I spoke of Carmen 
Holley, who, despite her demanding laboratory research, 
devotes many hours each week to serving as our Relief 
Society President; Abby James, my occasional culture wars 
antagonist, who had made a heroic effort to be my friend 
over the previous few weeks, despite my lack of generosity 
with her; and Bishop and Sister Carr, my home and visiting 
teachers, who had taught me inspired lessons and had 
borne the brunt of my many car troubles over the previous 
year. 


I said that | was not atemple 
Mormon, but that | was a Zion 
Mormon, and that | wanted to 
stay, if they would have me. | re- 
committed to doing my visiting 
teaching and my calling and to 
paying a generous fast offering. | 
also committed to being a thorn in 
their sides. 


As I spoke, I felt the Spirit, in the way that we do, and I was 
surprised and grateful to be embraced by Brother Bell before 
I even left the stand. After the meeting ended, many other 
members, including Brother McAskin, found me and told 
me they wanted me to stay. 


In the months since, we have been trying to figure out 

how to achieve unity in diversity. One common way of 
seeking ward level unity is to avoid talking about our 
disagreements. But the New Testament provides ample 
evidence that Jesus didn’t do that. If He hadn’t openly 
disagreed with the Pharisees and the high priests, there 
would be no story in the gospels. My own attempts to 
engender unity through disagreement have met with mixed 
success. Following that Fast Sunday, Abby James and I had 
a series of unproductive email exchanges about the policy 
that ended in a ceasefire. But I have since enjoyed getting to 
know her and her family better over meals at their home, 
and when I had a week of insomnia, Abby’s bath salts and 
homemade pizzelle put me to sleep. 


After I gave a lesson on the history of female healing 
blessings and another teacher mentioned the procedure 
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in her lesson, our Relief Society presidency and bishop 
implemented a policy that I interpreted as censorship of 
“unorthodox” women by male authority figures. This 
change prompted an honest and emotional conversation at 
my next home teaching appointment with the Carrs. They 
listened respectfully and empathically to my concerns, and 
Bishop Carr later took some concrete steps to address them, 
although the situation remains unresolved. 


During our conversation, Sister Carr said something that 
pricked my conscience: “I’m at home with my kids all week, 
and I need to feel edified when I come here.” I thought 
those honest words cut to the heart of the conflict. For 
people like me to participate in this community, we need 
to be able to occasionally voice controversial opinions. But 
those opinions sometimes threaten the peace and comfort 
for which many of our brothers and sisters come to church. 
I think it is possible for church to be edifying for everyone, 
but I don’t think there are any short cuts. Getting there will 
involve many hours of service, friendship, and difficult 
conversations. Sometimes that work seems too exhausting 
and the rewards too uncertain. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties 
and uncertainties, | still want 

to stay. | want to stay because | 
believe that the best places to 
come to a practical understanding 
of repentance and forgiveness are 
in communities of difference, 

like my ward. 


I want to stay because I believe in the value of Mormon 
solidarity, that precious and delicate fruit of many hours of 
frustration. I want to stay because I still believe that we have 
things to learn from each other, and I think it would be a 
failure of this communitarian experiment if, in fifteen years, 
everyone who showed up to our meetinghouses on Sundays 
thought alike. I want to stay because I believe in the promise 
of Zion, a community that is, despite our differences, of 

one heart and one mind, that dwells in righteousness, and 
among whom there are no poor. This is not yet Zion, but it 
still could be. 


Mie is a graduate student at Yale University and a member of the 
New Haven Ward, where she serves on the compassionate service 
committee. 


Copeland is an illustration and fine art student at Columbia College Chicago. She's surprised her first contribution to Exponent |I is in writing rather than visual art. 


ALETTERTO 
MY SUNBEAM 


COPELAND SMITH 


I woke up this morning with the girl I love in bed 

next to me. 

She told me I would make the best mom. 

But how can I be the best mom without a village to help me? 
My own mother was a single mom, did homework with me 
late nights, 

took me to tutors and piano lessons, 

but she was not alone- 

surrounded by a sea of mothers, 


a relief society-such an apt name. 


(But they always separated us into boys and girls, 


how did they not expect me to learn the power of a woman’s love?) 


So, when you, my child, come screaming into this world, 
know that I am screaming with you- 

wailing for our pioneer heritage, 

for your great, great grandmother 

who left her sweetheart for a chance to live in Zion. 

I will cry to fill a tub and wash you clean of my sin, 

but how will I explain that, through no fault of your own, 


you are an outsider to them. 


No, you can’t get baptized like your cousins. 
You can go to primary, my sunbeam, 
but they will treat us both as blindingly dangerous, 


put on sunglasses so they don’t see us. 


You and I are lucky—our family still loves us. 
Maybe I can have you blessed by your grandma 
and great aunts. 

Maybe times will change. 

But you will inevitably learn that once, you and I 
were second class citizens. I wish I could save you 
from all this, but the only way to do that is to 
never bring you into this world. 

I’m too selfish for that. 


So instead, I will build my own village, cocoon you 

in the music of my childhood without the bitter aftertaste, 
keep you safe for as long as I can. 

Because this morning, 


the girl I love told me I would make the best mom. 
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|DON’T KNOW IF 
YOU ARE LISTENING 


KELLY MONTGOMERY 


When I was in high school, I wrote the following song lyrics 
as part of my path toward self-discovery: 


My mind is open — I listen to know 

But how am I supposed to be 

A mother, a wife, a woman of faith 

When I love so differently. 

Is it wrong to know in quiet times 

I think I hear you say 

That you made me just how you wanted me, 
That how I love’s OK. 


As dark as my future seemed at that time, I always had a 
spark in my spirit telling me I was created exactly how I 
was meant to be. I believed that I was to be a modern day 
pioneer; why else would I have been created as I was? I 
was undeterred by my excommunication for being gay. 
Iheld out hope for legalization of gay marriage and for 
revelation that gays were accepted by society as a whole 
and specifically within the Church. It made sense to me 
that once people got to know gay people that the scary 
stereotypes would be put to rest. And so, I have been out. I 
have tried to live up to my potential. I am a lesbian, a wife, a 
mother, and in my heart, a Mormon. 


My wife and I enjoyed many friendships in our ward over 
the years, but it didn’t start out that way. People were leery 
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of us at first, but once they got to know us through our 
service, our comments in Relief Society, and our children, 
our family was accepted. We were changing people’s 
long-held beliefs on what it was to be gay and saw many 
transformations in the ward membership as we broke down 
stereotype after stereotype. 


I knew in my heart that we were making a difference 
around the time of the election regarding gay marriage in 
Washington state in 2012. My wife and I were friends with 
a sister from the ward and we went to dinner with her and 
her husband a few times and got to know each other as 
couples. We had discussions about gay marriage vs. civil 
unions and other issues about gay families. During one 
dinner with them shortly before the election, the husband 
was particularly quiet before finally sharing that he did 
not support gay marriage prior to meeting us. He said that 
he changed his mind after we became friends because he 
realized that marriage was as important to us as it was 

to them. He said he was voting in favor of gay marriage 
because after getting to know us, he knew it was the right 
thing to do. 


Others also changed their minds about gays once they got 
to know our family. I was talking with a group of women 
when a sister mentioned that they home schooled their 
daughters because they did not want them taught by gay 
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teachers. I was quiet. But over the next few months, 

we sat by each other in Relief Society and chatted from 
time to time. Eventually my wife and I became friendly 
with this sister and her husband. A few years later, they 
approached us and asked us if they could be our “home 
and visiting teachers” because they knew we had never 
had either. My wife and I were touched that they would 
reach out to us like that. Over the years, they went from 
being afraid of gay people influencing their kids to 
allowing their kids to associate with us and our family. 


We also saw a change with how sisters related to us 

in Relief Society. When we first started attending the 
ward in 2006, we were quiet, sat in the back and rarely 
talked. Once people got to know us, several of the 
sisters who taught Relief Society would seek us out to 
share a parenting experience in class and many would 
find ways we could be included in the lesson. By the 
time my wife and I were married in August of 2013, 
we were very much included and loved in our ward. 

I remember on my wedding day looking out at the 
people celebrating with us and seeing so many active 
Mormons and their families. It felt like a miracle. 


Then it changed. 


As the national gay marriage debate heated up and 
was argued before the Supreme Court, church turned 
into a scary place for my family. Our ward membership 
had changed quite a bit. Gay marriage was brought 

up every week. Church went from a soothing, Christ- 
centered respite to a political forum. We knew we could 
not attend anymore when our daughter was asked 

to team-teach a Young Women’s lesson on traditional 
marriage. Our friends from the ward were sad. Some 
were hurt. Many people expressed their sorrow to us 
when we stopped attending. 


After all this, I was not shocked when the exclusion 
policy was announced. I had felt that something drastic 
was in the air. I got it. The policy protects members of 
the church from my family. The brethren cannot have 
members softening their long-held beliefs on the evils of 
gay marriage by associating with the very people who 
will break down those stereotypes. As I pondered and 
prayed about what was right for my family, I felt angry 
but ultimately peaceful. My thoughts returned to the 
lyrics I wrote those years ago, which had come about as 
an answer to my earnest prayers. The answer I got was 
to love my family and protect them. 


EXPONENT I! 


The policy has shut the door on church attendance and 
all that comes with it for my family. But the policy has 
not shut the door on our love for our Heavenly Parents 
and from striving to live good lives. We thrive because 
we work to be close as a family and we use the time we 
would spend at church functions as family time, which 
has been wonderful. I personally thrive because I’ve 
realized the depth of my faith. I believe that Christ is 
who He says He is. He’s all knowing and all-loving. I 
believe that He does not need my family beaten down 
every Sunday in this political climate. He knows my 
heart and that I was blessed with a resourceful spirit. 
My family and I will use our abilities and talents to 
continue to be pioneers forging a new path back to our 
Heavenly Parents. Our little ones won't be baptized 

or hold the priesthood and my older ones won’t serve 
missions, but we will continue to be blessed beyond 
measure and will find other ways to serve. The Church 
cannot take prayer, faith and service away from us. 


I believe in Christ’s sacrifice for me. I believe in 
Heavenly Parents who have a plan for me individually 
and for my family collectively. I believe my wife and I 
were called to parent our four kids and help them fulfill 
the measure of their beings, as we, too, will live to fulfill 
the measure of ours. No one will see us in the back row 
of the chapel singing the opening hymn anymore or 
hear our kids give talks or prayers on Sunday, but if you 
come into our home you will feel the same spirit you 
feel in church. I hope my legacy is that I helped open 
more hearts than the brethren can close. 


As I look back over the lyrics I wrote those years ago, I 
feel the need to add a final verse: 


I’ve heard your call to be a light 

To those who haven’t seen 

That families come in many forms 
That Love is the constant theme. 

I'll continue to live your plan for me, 
I'll keep you as my guide, 

To lead my family back to your arms 
Where together we'll reside. 


God bless every gay pioneer, every ally, and every gay 
family with strength and peace during this time of 
turmoil. May the light of Christ be in your hearts and 
act as a beacon and balm to your souls. 


Kelly lives in beautiful Washington state with her wife and four 
kids. 


ALLIS NOT 


MEGHAN BECK CAMPBELL 


Sacrament talk given October 25, 2015 
Silver Lake Ward, Morgan North Stake in Utah, USA. 


This morning I'd like to talk about faith, specifically the very personal 
nature of faith and the gift of acceptance that is ours to extend to 
everyone, regardless of whether we agree with or approve of their 
individual journeys. I'd like to do this within the context of my own 
journey, as my story is about the only thing I feel qualified to share today. 


I realize many of you do not know my husband. He is here today 
supporting me, but he is not a member of the LDS Church. About three 
years ago his journey led him to a place where he felt it necessary to 
resign his membership. This was the right decision for him, one his 
personal integrity demanded. As the Dalai Lama XIV said, “People take 
different roads seeking fulfillment and happiness. Just because they are 
not on your road does not mean they are lost.”! This concept took some 
time for me to understand and accept, but Brandon is not lost; he is happy 
on his road. While our roads in this particular area are not exactly one and 
the same, we’ve found a way to still walk them together. He is my best 
friend and I am grateful for his example. It takes courage to follow your 
heart, and I respect that very much. 


On that note, I’d like to talk about conformity. In the 1950s, Solomon 
Asch conducted what are now famous experiments on conformity. 

Many of you may be already familiar with these experiments, but to 
summarize: eight participants were brought into a room. One participant 
was the principal subject of the experiment and unaware that the other 
seven (confederates of the experiment) had been previously instructed 

to answer a certain way. The participants were shown two cards — one 
with a single line segment and the other with three line segments, one 

of which was identical to the line on the other card. They were asked to 
identify matching line segments, and the answer was always obvious. 
The participants were seated in such a way that the experimental subject 
always answered last, and they went through three rounds of matching 
line segments. For the first two rounds, all participants gave the correct 
response, but in the third round the confederate subjects confidently and 
unanimously gave the incorrect answer. You can imagine this left the 
true experimental subject confused. How were all these people, whom 
he had previously agreed with, now so confidently reporting something 
contrary to what he himself was seeing? As you might expect, a high rate 
of conformity was observed. If you look up pictures of this experiment 
you will see the eighth subject looking confused and squinting as he 
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strains to see something he must have missed, while every 


other person in the room is perfectly calm, collected, and 
confident. 


Ihave been that eighth person in church before. I was 

that eighth person in Primary when I first internalized the 
idea that, because my amazing parents were not married 
in the temple, I didn’t have a forever family. I was that 
eighth person at a Girl camp testimony meeting, unable 

to understand how my best friend knew that the Book 

of Mormon was true. I was that eighth person years ago 
listening to fellow members speak passionately in support 
of Proposition 8. I felt like that eighth person as recently as 
this past general conference. 


In a talk that has greatly influenced my own, entitled 


“You Do Not Belong Here,” a high councilman discussed 
conformity: 


EXPONENT I! 


As members of the church, we tend to get especially 
uncomfortable when someone expresses serious doubts 
about the gospel or the church, or shares opinions that 
conflict with standard doctrine. This is natural, but 
unfortunate. Everyone struggles with faith, but it is sad 
when those who are struggling feel like their voices 
aren’t welcome, or their opinions a threat. Instead of 
being treated with patience and empathy, they feel like 
they are being told “If you don’t believe it, then you 
don’t belong here” or, even more insidiously, “If you 
don’t believe all of it, then you don’t belong here.” 


Perhaps some of you, at one time or another, have felt like 
the eighth person — confused and alone, wondering if you 
belong here. 


The late Chieko Okazaki, past counselor in the General 
Relief Society Presidency, wrote about how we don’t always 
make our church classes safe for people to ask questions 
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or express differing opinions. Because of this, people often 


don’t speak honestly: 


They say they understand when they really don’t. Or 
they say they agree when they really don’t. Or they 

find one point they can agree on and swallow the four 
points they disagree on. Or they suppress the perfectly 
wonderful questions they have, because they’re afraid 
that the questions may sound accusatory or faithless. As 
a result, no miracles happen. If we don’t have questions, 
there won’t be any miracles for us. I don’t know about 
you, but I need miracles in my life. . . . So I think I better 
ask questions — questions from the heart, questions 
that hurt, questions with answers that I’m afraid will 
hurt 


Perhaps some of you, at one time or another, have not 
expressed your thoughts or questions out of fear of how 
you, too, might be perceived. 


During the April 2015 General Conference, Sister Wixom 
shared the story of a young mother asking questions and, 
as a result, really struggling with her faith. With the spirit of 
inquiry, this mother continued to ask questions. But as the 
questions grew harder, so did the answers. And sometimes 
there were no answers — or no answers that brought peace. 
Eventually, as she sought to find answers, more and more 
questions arose, and she began to question some of the very 
foundations of her faith. Sister Wixom quoted the young 
mother as saying “My testimony had become like a pile of 
ashes. It had all burned down. All that remained was Jesus 
Christ.”? This woman was experiencing a crisis of her faith. 


When Brandon resigned I began asking some of those 
difficult questions. Our young children already had 
questions of their own; it felt irresponsible of me to remain 
too afraid to ask for myself. Now I’ve never been an avid 
journal writer, but there was one particularly difficult night 
in February of 2014 when it was both too late and too cold 
for a run (my usual and preferred outlet), so I settled down 
at my computer and wrote this: 


I'm sitting in the dark at our dining room table, my eyes still 
wet from sobbing after an earlier discussion with Brandon. 

It was not a very long, not at all hostile, nor even all that 
memorable of a conversation — except for the fact it was the 
first time I let that question escape my lips. The question I’d 
been repressing ever since I finally acknowledged his reasons 
for leaving the church. The question I knew was there but had 
been consciously trying to ignore. The question I’d never ask 
because I knew better, or at least I should know better... 


“What's the point?” 


My own words surprised me, I'd hardly finished my sentence 
before tears were streaming down my face. I was immediately 
disappointed with myself, even embarrassed at having said 
such a silly thing but also devastated at the realization that 
Ino longer was sure of what I believed, what I was doing, 
who Iwas — I'd lost my big picture. I couldn’t tell you what 
Brandon was thinking at this point. Where we can usually 
talk about any and everything, I couldn't, or more honestly, 

I didn’t want to talk about this with him, with someone who 
seemingly had everything figured out, someone who must 
certainly have already found an answer to that depressing 
question, otherwise how was he able to function as if nothing 
were wrong? I stood up and turned away, trying to ignore the 
overwhelming sadness and emptiness I felt. That question has 
been distracting me, haunting me, bullying me...and now it’s 
out there and impossible to ignore. 


I want to acknowledge how silly I feel sharing and 
admitting these things. Really, the fact that I, or any of us, 
have the luxury of even contemplating existential questions 
speaks volumes of how blessed we truly are. I picture 
Abraham Maslow’s “Hierarchy of Needs” triangle and 

my heart aches for the great number of people stuck and 
struggling at the bottom, wondering where their next meal 
is coming from, where they are going to sleep at night, 

and if their children will be warm enough this winter. 

How incredibly fortunate we are. I am lucky to have a 
foundation that allows me to address self-actualization 
needs, a foundation that can sustain a crisis of my faith, a 
crisis that has completely rocked my otherwise perfect little 
world. Addressing the hard questions is like entering a 
mine-field; there is no familiar or safe ground anymore, only 
devastating blow after blow. I honestly found myself feeling 
that all might be lost. 


As we humans tend to do, I sought out others experiencing 
similar struggles. It was almost unbelievable how many 
people were able to empathize with me on a very personal 
level. Such faith crises are not as uncommon as you might 
think. Unfortunately, we tend to assume people who are 
experiencing this kind of crisis, people who have questions 
and doubts, have somehow brought it on themselves. Elder 
Ballard has told us, however, that this is not the case: 


We have heard stories where people asking honest 
questions about our history, doctrine, or practices were 
treated as though they were faithless. This is not the 
Lord’s way. As Peter said, “Be ready always to give 

an answer to every man [or woman] that asketh you a 
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“Forgotten” by Katrina Whitney 
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reason of the hope that is in you.” We need to do better 
in responding to honest questions. Although we may 
not be able to answer every question about the cosmos 
or about our history, practices, or doctrine, we can 
provide many answers to those who are sincere.”* 


Like the young woman sincerely searching in Sister 
Wixom’s talk, my faith crisis did not stem from sin, yet 

my testimony was also a pile of ashes; what remained 

was my beautiful family and this blessed life that I love. 
That indescribable desire to do what is best for those most 
precious to you is incredibly motivating. That desire, paired 
with the undeniably huge influence the Church has had on 
shaping this life that I so cherish, has caused me to continue 
my search and start the process of rebuilding. 


I realize it can be difficult to be around people struggling 
with their faith. Sometimes we seem angry, resentful, 
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and bitter, making you understandably question why we 
deserve your patience, understanding, and acceptance. 
I would only urge you to keep in mind that there’s a 
chance we are simply attempting to cope with a huge and 
debilitating loss. The loss of our big picture, the vastness of 
all that is now unknown. The loneliness can be devastating. 
Often people experiencing some kind of faith crisis struggle 
silently; they don’t dare speak up out of respect for what 
they know their usual confidants believe. Maybe they don’t 
want to be responsible for possibly placing another on this 
difficult path, or perhaps they are afraid of damaging and 
losing treasured relationships — these kinds of things only 
add to the already suffocating loneliness and anger. The 
Kubler-Ross model postulates that there are five stages of 
grief: denial, anger, bargaining, depression and acceptance. 
I honestly do not know if that second step, anger, can be 
avoided and I think it’s rare for those grieving a loss of their 
faith to progress through the stages in a linear fashion. For a 
_ __ long time I was stuck oscillating between 
anger and depression. But I think my 
») standing before you today is a good 
indication I’m nearing that acceptance 
point. 


The theory of attachment attempts to 
describe the dynamics of interpersonal 
relationships. We all have an innate need 
for things like attachment, belonging, 
affection, and acceptance. I am a big 
proponent of the “Love and Logic” 
approach to interacting with kids, and 
much of that philosophy applies to any 
and all interpersonal relationships, not 
just the parent-child or teacher-student 
ones. As I’ve facilitated Love and 

Logic classes over the past four years, 
I've gained a great appreciation for its 

| very explicit teaching on the difference 
between acceptance and approval. This 
approach emphasizes that not only is it 
possible, it is imperative that we accept 
each other; we can do this without 
agreeing with or even approving of 
each other. In “A Plea for Love,” Haley 
Anderson talks about the heart ache we 
experience whenever our attachment 
alarms are triggered. She writes, 


Regardless of our differences, we need 
each other, we need to love each other, 
we need to validate each other, and we 


need to remove barriers that prevent this. We are all equal. 
We all matter. We can have equally valid yet contradictory 
feelings, experiences, and thoughts without threatening the 
innate value and worth of each other.® 


We don't need to approve of or 
even agree with each other’s 
choices and journeys, but we can 
always accept and love without 
judgment. 


Our kind bishop leads by example. I remember sitting in his 
office on the verge of tears, wondering if I belonged because, 
honestly, I had no idea if my presence was appropriate and 
welcome any longer. Our bishop read Elder Uchtdorf’s 
words to me: 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a 
place for people with all kinds of testimonies. There are 
some members of the Church whose testimony is sure 
and burns brightly within them. Others are still striving 
to know for themselves. The Church is a home for all 

to come together, regardless of the depth or the height 
of our testimony. I know of no sign on the doors of our 
meetinghouses that says, “Your testimony must be this 
tall to enter.” The Church is not just for perfect people, 
but it is for all to “come unto Christ, and be perfected in 
him.’ 


This ward has, time and again, shown and extended to 

me the pure love of Christ. Brandon and I can’t thank you 
enough for your acceptance of us and our less-traditional 
situation. You make us better, and we want our children to 
know and be influenced by your goodness, your kindness, 
and your faith. Brene Brown has said that “[o]wning our 
story and loving ourselves through [the process of being 
vulnerable] is the bravest thing we’ll ever do.”* You all 
have given me such a gift — the courage to be vulnerable, 
to be brave and to live authentically. Your unconditional 
acceptance has inspired me to own this story instead of 
hiding it, which is what I had been doing for some time. 


As for where I’m at right now with the rebuilding process, 
while it is somewhat slow and has lots of ups and downs, 

it is steady. I have found Neil deGrasse Tyson’s words 
especially inspiring: “I am driven by two main philosophies: 
know more today about the world than I knew yesterday 
and lessen the suffering of others.” I am full of so much 


hope, and I am more confident than ever that all is certainly 
not lost. Family, kindness, integrity, hard work, loving 

each other, finding joy, spreading goodness and choosing 
happiness — the things that have always mattered most are 
still the things that matter most. 


KKK 


January 21, 2016: Upon giving this talk I was met with the 
most humbling show of love and support from my ward; 

I will be forever grateful for their acceptance. At the time I 
was so full of hope for the future of Mormonism. I was very 
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resolved to stay and be the change I wished to see in the 


church; however, actions since taken by the organization 

as a whole have crushed my hopes for an unconditionally 
accepting, big-tent, come-as-you-are LDS faith. I am 
grateful for the Church’s role in my life, but Iam beginning 
to believe that perhaps it was my means to a beautiful 
transition. I anticipate my own path diverging shortly, as I 
cannot understand nor support the exclusive, divisive, and 
hurtful battles the Church is currently fighting. It remains 
my hope we might all have the courage to own our journeys 
and accept each other. May your own paths render you 


happy! 


Meghan is a wife, mother and early childhood educator living in 

Mountain Green, Utah. She loves to run and ski and has always 

found peace in the beautiful mountains. She is passionate about 
raising happy, kind, truth-loving kids. 
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LOST FOUND 


LISA DAME 


Memories can help us to remember where we have been and 
how far we have come, but they can't substitute for the hard 
work of learning, growing and becoming new creatures. The loss 
of the old self can give birth to finding the new within us. My gay 
daughter and | are both working at finding those new people. 


In November 2015, soon after the Church announced its 
policy that children of homosexuals will not be allowed 

to be baptized before eighteen, I drove with my mother, 
from my home in Utah to Colorado to move my oldest 
daughter, Erin, out of the house that she had shared with 
Laura, her girlfriend of three years. Laura, feeling drawn to 
a man, felt she was no longer gay and abruptly ended their 
relationship. My daughter was devastated. 


The policy itself did not affect Erin. In 2012 she had taken 
her name off of the records of the Church and was at 
peace about that. She did, however, question how I could 
continue to be involved with an organization that showed 
insensitivity to the LGBTQ community. I wondered the 
same thing. 


My mother had come with us to pack and clean, but her 
most important roll would be one of support. My mother is 
positive in the most trying of circumstances and loves her 
gay granddaughter without reservation. When we pulled 
up to Erin’s house, I clearly remembered helping Erin and 
Laura move in just seven months earlier. They had settled 
in with so much love and hope. Now, as we packed up 

and cleaned, every corner and object held meaning and 
memories. 


Erin made a pile of things she didn’t want to take with her 
because they reminded her of Laura — framed pictures 


of their her life together, holiday decorations, a ceramic 
vase from one of their trips, and other seemingly mundane 
items that were now landmines of emotions. Rather than 
throw them away, I took them to a local thrift store. When I 
returned, we continued to clean and pack. When the house 
was empty, I watched my daughter stoically get behind the 
wheel of a rental truck and drive away from her life. My 
mother rode with Erin so that she wouldn't be alone and I 
followed behind, anxious to protect her from the struggle 
that lay ahead. 


A few weeks later, it was time to prepare for Christmas. 
Erin had moved into an upstairs room in our family’s house 
in Utah, where all four of her siblings live. Depressed and 
withdrawn, she rarely left her room. I wanted to continue 
with our family’s Christmas traditions, because she had 
always valued them and because I wanted her to feel the 
pull of the love that was behind them. 


Every year I buy each child a new ornament with his or her 
name written on it. The first ornament I bought each child 
was white porcelain. Erin’s was a little bear with a red bow. 
When Erin left home to live with Laura, I gave her a box 
filled with thirty Christmas ornaments to start their own 
lives and traditions. As I was untangling the lights for the 
tree, I was thinking about this little bear, and suddenly it 
hit me: One of the boxes that I had dropped off at the thrift 
store was labeled “holiday decorations.” 


I ran upstairs to ask Erin if I could somehow be wrong 
but she had realized the same thing the night before 
when she saw me begin my preparations for decorating 
the tree. I had often felt that buying these ornaments was 
one of my best parenting efforts, and now the evidence of 
my love was gone. I went into my room, curled up on my 
bed, and sobbed for all that we had lost. 


The next morning I called the thrift store, hoping to 

find an employee who would be kind enough to look 
through all of their Christmas decorations. Call after call, 
I got only an answering machine. I kept imagining one 
customer after another purchasing a nutcracker, a small 
stuffed Santa, or a white porcelain bear and walking out 
of the store with my daughter’s treasures. 


Finally at the end of the day, a man answered and told 
me, “Miss, I’m sorry I cannot help you. Nancy is in 
charge of the Christmas decorations and she isn’t here 
today. I will give her your message tomorrow.” The next 
day came and went. No one called and no one answered 
my calls. 


Wednesday morning my mother told me that her friend 
Colleen was going through Colorado on her way back to 
Utah and was willing to stop at the thrift store to search 
for the ornaments. Later that day, Colleen called and said, 
“Lisa, I didn’t find even one ornament that belongs to 
your daughter, but there is a glimmer of hope. I learned 
that Nancy sometimes sorts through boxes at home. The 
fact that not even one of the ornaments was in the store 
could be a good thing.” 


Thursday morning Nancy called me to say she had 
gotten behind on processing the donations and had 
several boxes at her home. After I described the box, she 
put the phone down to search and soon told me, “Mrs. 
Dame, I just found the box and will put it in the mail 
today.” The anxious feeling that something important 
was missing subsided, and I was able to feel peace for the 
first time in weeks. I could let go of the thought that parts 
of my daughter’s life were being irretrievably scattered. 
Just before Christmas, a large box with thirty ornaments 
arrived. I unwrapped each one, so happy to have them 
all back. One of the last was the white porcelain bear, 
which I held to my heart as I said a prayer of thanks. 


I wish that a nice thrift store volunteer could send me 
another package. This one would have everything I have 


lost in the last few years. I have lost my belief that I had 
all of the answers and that I belong to a church that can 
direct my path. 


When Erin told me she was gay three years ago, I was 
ready to hear it. I had loved my little tomboy from the 
time she told me at three to never again put bows in 

her hair. She disliked anything girly, played drums in a 
punk band and was outspoken about how men held too 
many positions of power. I had seen her struggle to be 
comfortable with whom she is. I had begun planning a 
wedding reception for her when she was twenty-two to 
aman who was her best friend but not someone she felt 
attracted to physically. She called off the engagement. 


Over time, I realized that she was gay and would not 

be marrying a man. I grieved this loss but embraced my 
commitment to help her have a complete and whole life, 
a departure from the church’s stance that gays must be 
celibate. I didn’t believe that my daughter would thrive 
without a partner, and so I lost my belief that the leaders 
speak for my daughter and for God. 


My own loss of belief now keeps company with my 
daughter’s loss of self after this breakup. For a time I 
kept the little white porcelain bear on my nightstand to 
remind myself that things can be restored, then I put it 
back with the other ornaments where it belongs. We are 
both working at finding hope, finding ourselves, but this 
time with new beliefs, practices, and people. 


I have started a meditation practice and read books 

by authors who teach mindfulness. I have asked to be 
released from my church calling so that I can spend more 
time helping the homeless population, work that has 
brought peace to my soul for the last four years. 


My daughter is growing and becoming more emotionally 
resilient by seeing a counselor and changing her thought 
patterns. We won’t look the same, but I have faith that 
the new things we collect will be unique and beautiful 
because of what it has taken us to find them. 


Lisa isa Mama Dragon, a wife and mother of five mostly grown 
children. She finds inspiration and beauty in her life by working 
with homeless children and going on walks and bike rides with 
friends. 
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FIGHTING FOR 


EQUALITY 


Throughout the entire Church history, women have been concerned with and fought for various forms 

of equality. The piece from the Woman's Exponent by Ruby Lamont discusses her spiritual reasons for 
supporting women’s suffrage. In the selection from Exponent I!, Kathy Carlston reconciles her experience 
as an LGBT member of the Church asked to spearhead her ward's efforts to support Proposition 8. Finally, 
Kendahl Millecam’s blog post details her coming out as a queer Mormon and the new community and life 


she has since created. 


The Woman's Exponent 
Vol. 17, Nomi 
February 1, 1889 


WHERE IS ESTHER? 
By Ruby Lamont, Beaver UT 


Since the days of Eve her daughters 
have lived under the curse of social 
inferiority to her brother man. In this 
generation the irksomeness of this 
condition has been displayed by the 
woman’s movement for equal rights. 
This movement has met with slurs 
and opposition at every step, just as 
every truth has always been opposed 
by its adversary; but notwithstanding 
opposition and misrepresentation 
and denouncement, even by women 
themselves, it has made a very marked 
progress within the last fifty years. 
This is well. God, who made us all 
and who is no respecter of persons, 
intended that woman should in every 
way be equal to man in dignity. 


To me it seems like one of the latter- 
day signs is that women are becoming 
restless beneath their oppressed 
situation. The world’s record will soon 
be finished, and when the millennium 
shall set in, and the curse be removed, 
the sudden emancipation of women 
without forethought would have a 
startling and unpleasant effect. It were 
better to awaken first and struggle for 


what we believe to be right, and then 
in the end to be crowned with success 
by a just and righteous God. I write 
with confidence, for I firmly believe 
that our Heavenly Father loves His 
daughters just as well as He loves His 
sons, and that He does not desire the 
glorification of one at the sacrifice of 
the happiness of the other. 


Women are respected in communities 
or nations in proportion to the status 
of civilization of those nations. In 
more refined society their position is 
comparatively higher, but how many 
men even here will not sneer at any 
effort for the higher education and 
standard of woman, and look with 
more or less contempt (it may even 
be unconscious), upon a patient, 
loving, plodding, over-burdened wife! 
Of course men who know that this 

is true will hide themselves behind 

a score of excuses, but the hard 

fact of inconsiderate indifference, 
heedlessness and conscious 
superiority remains the same. This 

is almost a general fault, though 

one which, in our sermons, self- 
examinings and resolutions toward 
better living, is quite overlooked. 


I have said the station of woman 
accords in communities with their 
culture and civilization. Is it not, then, 
possible that when we once reach that 
high, perfect and glorious civilization 
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which we aspire to in that great future 
which shall celestialize the good and 
pure, we may there meet the thorough 
emancipation of our sex, and find 
them elevated to their proper place. 
Ay, verily, nor will we accomplish this 
before that time. 


In the meantime we must pray and 
struggle to emancipate ourselves 

from vanity, envy, discord, narrow 
mindedness, and all that is contrary 

to true greatness, to the meekness 

and humility of the Spirit of Christ, 
and all that cometh not from God. We 
must learn that noble independence 
which shrinks not from drawing the 
censure and contempt of others upon 
itself, so long as it is in defense of 
principles which it honestly believes 
to be true. We shall find that in this lies 
the greater emancipation and better 
freedom, which will prepare and make 
us worthy of equal condition with 
honest and intelligent men. 


If we are in truth inferior to him 

in attainments of knowledge, and 
our hearts are devoted to winning 
the carnal eye of praise and flatter, 
instead of learning the things that are 
necessary for government, how can we 
consistently claim an equal political 
place by his side? It were better to 
study the sciences and general truths 
of nature’s God, than to devote our 
time and souls to the following of 
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fashion or the giddy, fascinating, 
alluring, but hollow, dead sea ashes of 
the world’s tinsel. 


All hail, then, to the woman’s 
movement! May it spread over all the 
land, and its spirit enter every heart 
that desires to see the triumph of Right 
and Justice! 
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A FEW THINGS THAT 


I KNOW FOR SURE 
By Kathy Carlston 


I've been attracted to girls for as long 
as I can remember. There’s speculation 
that my same-sex attraction began as a 
result of being molested by a neighbor 
when I was about three, but regardless 
of the cause, I haven’t had any success 
with re-orienting myself. 


There are a few things that I know 
for sure: 1. God loves me; 2. He takes 
a personal interest in my life; 3. He 
wants me to be happy. Other facts 
and figures come and go, but when it 
comes down to it, that’s what I know. 


I was raised in the LDS Church and 

I absolutely adored it. I was fiercely 
devout and tried to live up to what 

I was taught. Of course somewhere 
along the way, I picked up on the fact 
that it’s not OK to be gay. Dozens of 
sacrament talks listed it with other 
sexual sins as the most grievous aside 
from denying the Holy Ghost and 
murder. This thought was deeply 
frightening, and year after year I 
struggled with everything I had in me 
to overcome my thoughts and feelings. 


Ienrolled at BYU, where I became 
deeply depressed and a fixture in the 
Counseling Center in the Wilkinson 
Center’s basement. I was convinced 
that I could and must change my 
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sexual orientation for many reasons, 
one of the biggest being that my 
Patriarchal Blessing is very specific 
about what a rock-star husband I was 
supposed to have. The counselors that 
I met with assured me that they would 
be able to help me change. I believed 
that since my “condition” was 
probably not biological, with enough 
effort and through the Atonement, I 
would be able to fall in love with a 
man. Therapy at BYU did relieve a lot 
of my own self-hatred and depression, 
but I continued to be gay. 


I had just begun my coursework 

for a second degree at a school in 
California when it was announced 
over the pulpit that the Church would 
be actively supporting the passage of 
Proposition 8. They asked for a brother 
and a sister to volunteer to be in 
charge of the ward’s efforts leading up 
to the election. A couple weeks later, 
my Bishop asked me if I could fill this 
role. 


My efforts with the Proposition 8 
campaign put me face to face with 
mass rejection. Many in my area 

and in my ward felt the Church had 
overstepped its bounds. They wanted 
their gay friends to have the right to 
live happy, satisfying lives as married 
couples, and felt that it wasn’t the 
Church’s business to involve itself. I 
could definitely empathize with them. 
However, I did what I did because I 
felt that it was my duty. I had spent 
my whole life believing what I had 
been taught about the dangers of 
“homosexual lifestyles,” and at the 
time I was campaigning on behalf of 
Prop 8, was firm in my belief that I 
would be able to change myself, and 
therefore all homosexuals would be 
able to change with the light of the 
Gospel. While I did my best to respect 
people’s feelings, it was still painful to 
feel so alone in the campaign. 

With the election finally over, I 

didn’t have to deal with the stress, 
rejection, and pain of Proposition 8 


anymore. I continued to participate 

in therapy in an effort to change 

my orientation. Over the past year, 
after feeling that I’ve exhausted the 
Church and therapy’s resources, I’ve 
finally allowed myself to do research 
in materials which don’t necessarily 
support the Church’s views on 
homosexuality. For the most part, it 
seems to be impossible to change one’s 
inclinations. I’d never before let myself 
accept the possibility that I wouldn’t 
be able to change. This fact horrified 
me and has created a lot of unwanted 
implications for me. 


I feel like I no longer have a life plan 
in the Church without the possibility 
of marriage. In years past, I yearned to 
be asked out, but the more I come to 
grips with my sexual orientation, the 
more I feel that it’s unethical to be in a 
serious relationship with a man. 


Over the course of its history, I believe 
the Church has been wrong in its 
prescription of what affected members 
should do with this issue. While it 

is true that the Church has modified 
its rhetoric about how one should 
deal with homosexual feelings from 
“change” to “control,” its history still 
remains. On top of that, the Church 
leaves only one real option for gay 
people: celibacy. I personally think 
that it’s atrocious to expect people to 
be alone for their entire lives. 


Over and over again, God has made 

it clear to me that He loves me and 
wants me to be happy. What I yearn 
for most is to love and be loved. I’ve 
loved the Church partly because it 

has given me motivation to be kinder, 
more forgiving, and more like Christ. 
However, I’m no longer convinced 
that God guides the LDS Church any 
more than He guides every other 
church full of His children whom He 
loves. For now, I plan to try and figure 
out what God Himself wants me to do, 
rather than what the Church wants me 
to do. 


The Exponent Blog 
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QUEER MORMON 
WOMEN”: 
UNWEAVING THE 


PAST 
By Kendahl Lyn Florio 


A lot has happened since the last time 
I wrote a post for The Exponent Blog. 
Over the years I have written about 
ceremonies, healing, and bodily rights. 
Ihave written about my journey in 
Mormonism and feminism, and found 
solace in the voices here, blogger and 
commenter alike. This particular brand 
of feminism here at The Exponent Blog 
is my cup of tea. These women are 
thoughtful and accepting. As I perused 
the body of the work I have done here, 
Isee that I have left out a defining 
portion of my life. Iam a Queer 
Mormon Woman%*. 


I have been officially “out” for a little 
over a year. On National Coming Out 
Day in 2013, having come out to a few 
people in my life, I decided to finally 
write a post on Facebook about how 
identify as a queer woman. It was 

a spur-of-the-moment decision, and 
really just served to make official what 
most people already knew about me. I 
was in the process of my divorce, and I 
was dating women exclusively. 


But the easiest people of all to come 
out to? My two boys, ages 9 and 6. 
They were 8 and 5 when I brought 

my partner home for the first time. 
Having never experienced love in such 
a powerful way, Corinne and I have 
been inseparable ever since we met. 

It was like we had finally found each 
other after a lifetime of looking for the 
other. All the members of our blended 
modern family are happier than they 
were a few years ago. My ex-husband 
and I have made a very conscious effort 
to be kind co-parents to each other. He 
deserves to be with someone who can 


love him fully, and so do I. 

One thing that a local friend of mine 
said, an older Mormon feminist who 
loves me dearly, was that I was in the 
process of unweaving my marriage. 

I like that. It sounds deliberate and 
careful, but a little bit sad. I remember 
saying goodbye to my ex-husband 
over our kitchen table. I didn’t move 
out for a little while longer, but I owed 
him a conversation where I apologized 
for taking so long to figure out who I 
was. I knew he had loved me for years, 
and there was a part of me that could 
never fully reciprocate that to him. 

My sexuality wasn’t the reason we got 
divorced. We got divorced because 

we were not a good match in several 
ways. My coming out simply sped up 
the process. It was a painful process to 
decide to get divorced, our last decision 
as husband and wife. 


But I have to be honest: one of the 
biggest reasons it was painful was 
because of the expectations from my 
Mormon upbringing. My ex-husband 
and I got married while we were 
attending BYU, because we were 

told by our families, our church, and 
our culture to get married. We were 
told that the only thing we needed in 
common was a belief in the church. 
We were told that getting married 
young was essential to procreating 
and replenishing the earth. As we 
became older and wiser, we realized 
that we could be free of this misguided 
decision, and part ways as friends and 
co-parents. 


I have to be honest again: I am still 
angry. I’m angry that it wasn’t okay 
for me to be queer and Mormon. I’ve 
talked here and in other progressive 
Mormon spaces about how painful it 
has been to be told that my worth lies 
solely in being a good wife and mother 
in the Kingdom of God. The God I 
knew would not have created me to be 
limited in such a way. And in the same 
way, the God I knew would not have 
created me to love women the way that 


I do, only to require me to be married 
to a righteous priesthood holder for 
time and all eternity. 


The only thing that 
has hurt me more 
than these gender- 
based expectations is 
knowing that not only 
was |awoman, but | 
was a gay woman. 
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I truly believed that I was broken. I 
believed that God was testing me, to 
see if I could endure the trials placed 

in my family, and even in my very own 
body. I struggled to understand why 
God would make me endure abuse. I 
struggled to understand why He would 
make me love girls. I thought it was 

a trick. I believed that it was because 

I had been abused, and if I could heal 
from the abuse, I would be healed from 
my attraction to women. 


I can only hope that this meandering 
story of mine will ring true to a few 
readers out there. Maybe it will create 
anew LGBTQIA+ ally. Maybe it will 
quell the hate that is all too commonly 
hurled at gender and sexual minorities. 
Maybe they will relate to what I have 
experienced. Maybe it will make them 
feel a little bit better about who they 
are, deep down. 


You are not alone. Iam a Queer 
Mormon Woman’, and I stand with 
you. 


“Using the asterisk with the woman* or 
women” means that we are including any 
person who identifies as a woman in some 
way. 
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THE DREAM 


CHELSEA GIBEs 


The updated church policy on same-sex couples and 

their children had been out for over a month when I took 
my grandmother to see Les Miserables on Broadway for 
Christmas. The policy weighed on my mind not out of guilt, 
but as one of its targets: I am a queer member of the church. 
Although I’ve always been good at compartmentalization, 
thoughts of the policy kept pricking their way through my 
otherwise happy holiday bubble. Those thoughts came 
barreling to the forefront of my mind as the curtain rose and 
the songs of Les Miserables took me through a torrent of grief 
and pain and hope. 


For those unfamiliar with the non-canonized canonical 
Mormon text, a brief summary of Les Miserables: against the 
backdrop of revolution in France, the ruthless policeman 
Javert hunts after Jean Valjean, a man who has broken his 
parole after serving twenty years for stealing bread. Valjean 
reforms, ultimately adopting the daughter of a dying single 
mother. The girl grows up and falls in love with one of the 
students leading an anti-monarchist rebellion, as Valjean 
tries to keep a low profile. 


What first struck me was the dichotomy between the 

spirit and letter of the law presented by Valjean and Javert 
respectively. Like Christ, Valjean hearkens to the voice of 
the lonely and forgotten, giving them shelter, care, and 
protection. Javert fully believes that the law — unchanging, 
brutal, and uncharitable — is the only way to God. He 
dismisses pleas for mercy; he does not leave the ninety-and- 
nine to find the one unless it is to condemn the one. 


When I hear Javert, I hear top church leaders who are so 
sure of their own correctness that they dismiss the very 
existence of counterexamples among their flock. As the 
apostles dig their heels in, renaming policy as doctrine, I 
hear Javert’s pride and vindictiveness: 


Damned if I'll yield at the end of the chase! 
Iam the Law and the Law is not mocked! 
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When I am called a servant of Satan, when love-filled 
families like the one I may have one day are called 
counterfeit, when policies are formed with the assumption 
that queer people have no desire for a space in the pews, 

I hear the narrow, divisive sentiment held in the words, 
“There is nothing on earth that we share — It is either Valjean or 
Javert!” It is faith OR queerness — there can be no overlap. 


And yet there is overlap: Suddenly | 
am labeled an apostate, even when 
| have been taught my whole life 
and still believe that God knows the 
pure intent of my heart. He knows | 
hold dear so many sacred teachings 
from the church, and my desire to 
live a life which includes romantic 
attachment does not change that. 
How can | be an apostate while 
knowing and embracing 

God's love for me? 


This angst I’ve been feeling since November 5 is captured 
in the lyrics of the show’s most iconic number, “I Dreamed 
a Dream.” Even if you’ve never seen Les Miserables, you 
know this song. It is so ubiquitous that it’s difficult for 

me to connect emotionally with it except in very rare 
circumstances — and thinking about the policy has created 
such a circumstance. 


But the tigers come at night 

With their voices soft as thunder 
As they tear your hope apart, 

As they turn your dreams to shame. 


spaas umes, 
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FROM THE ARTIST: The leak of Handbook 1 left me haunted by the scripture adage 
of, “ being know by your fruit” (Matt. 7:15-16). “Sewn Seeds” is made from pages of the 
Handbook 1 Document 2 Revised 11-3-15, printed on cotton paper and a reclaimed 


French silk gown, circa 1940's. | manipulated these materials to become pinned specimens 
of our fruit and to invoke symbolism of growth, and cultivation. — PAGE TURNER 


My hope for progress as the church currently stands has 
been destroyed. My dreams of keeping my future family 
remaining a part of this community that has largely served 
me so well have turned my dreams to shame by those who 
do not know me and do not care to understand me. 


Our leaders say they have wrestled with the issues 
surrounding LGBTQ members,, and I’m sure they’ve 
thought about it a lot. But I can’t believe that the only 
answer is lifelong celibacy. The lifetime of loneliness they 
have prescribed leads to a pain I have struggled to articulate 
but which a song in Les Miserables illustrates with clarity. 


I am speaking of Eponine’s “On My Own”: her pining for 
an unrequited love resonates with many a listener. In its 
romantic imagery, I hear my own heartache echoed back 
to me. Many church members follow the apostles’ cue in 
reducing the interests of queer people to sex; the command 
to never “act on” attractions indicates that queer attraction 
is solely a physical thing, without romance or innocent 
fantasies. As the wistful Eponine described “a world that’s 
full of happiness that I will never know,” I thought of how 
queer members of the church are the only ones explicitly 
commanded not to fall in love. They are expected to happily 
sit by and watch all of their heterosexual friends enjoy 
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fulfilling romantic relationships while heaven’s alleged 
greatest blessing is denied them. 


People want to feel hope that church rhetoric and reasoning 
on this issue has progressed (e.g., celibacy, not a mixed- 
orientation marriage, is encouraged). That’s a step, but 

it’s not enough. When the policy broke, I thought of two 
groups of people: those who came out years ago, who 

have felt alone and scared as they suffered the stings of 
misunderstanding and cruelty every time their sexuality 
was vilified by church leaders and today’s youth who have 
yet to come out, who are likewise feeling alone and scared 
as they see their community turn their backs on theme. 


I felt so sure that this policy was not inspired and not of God 
that it moved me to a sincere prayer not unlike “Bring Him 
Home,” in which Valjean prays that his future son-in-law, 
Marius, will survive an upcoming battle. 


He is young, 
He’s afraid. 

Let him rest, 
Heaven blessed... 


Bring him peace, 
Bring him joy. 
He is young, 

He is only a boy. 


You can take, 
You can give— 
Let him be, 

Let him live. 

If I die, let me die 
Let him live. 


After the policy update, I asked God to bring rest to 
those who have already been fighting this fight for 
years, to let the battles fall to newer members of the 
community like me if they no longer wish to fight. 
Don’t let it trigger their trauma. I begged God to bring 
joy and peace to those who haven’t yet keyed into 
their own personal revelation, burdened with self- 
hatred which can come from leaning on the damning 
declarations of homophobic families, friends, or 
leaders. I prayed for God to take away their pain and 
add it to my cross, because I am blessed enough to 
have a support system that has never let me carry a 
burden on my own. Take away their pain and hurt and 
confusion and give it to me, Lord. They’ve paid their 
dues; I have not. I can take it. I’ll take it. 
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Let them live. 


Unfortunately, there have been too many who did not live 
to see positive change in their lifetimes. This brings me 

to “Empty Chairs at Empty Tables,” where Marius — his 
life saved in battle by Valjean — weeps for the loss of his 
friends who did not survive the fight. It brought to mind 
faceless, nameless people I had never met: those who came 
before me, who continued to hope against hope that the 
Church would look upon them kindly and accept the pure 
love of their queer hearts. My dreams have been built on 
theirs — those who died of old age or illness before any 
positive Church rhetoric came at all, those who suffered the 
indignity of being told God had not created them that way, 
and those who were driven to take their own lives by the 
hateful words of leaders and family members. These are 
people I never knew, but whose stories remind me that they 


are kin. 


Jauiny aed Aq ,Spaas UMas,, 


There's a grief that can’t be spoken, 
There’s a pain goes on and on. 
Empty chairs at empty tables — 
Now my friends are dead and gone. 


Ihave long wondered why I was blessed with family 
members who have been loving and supportive. Why was I 
lucky enough to have a wide group of friends, in the Church 
and outside of it, who’ve done nothing but lift me up? I’m 
not any more deserving of that circle of love than any of 

my queer brothers and sisters who do not or did not have 

it. Why me, Lord? Why are a handful of us so blessed when 
our queer brothers and sisters are rejected and reviled by 
their families and former friends? 


Why did so many of my siblings have to die, and what did 
they die for? How many more must die by their own hands 
before hearts are changed? 


Oh my friends, my friends, forgive me 
That I live and you are gone. 


With all the positive experiences I was having with my 
wards (YSA and family), with the uplifting Affirmation 
Conference I attended in September, I was genuinely 
starting to believe that positive change would be coming 
soon and our fight for respect and dialogue would not be 
in vain. The policy deflated hope of progress and seemed 
to spit on the memory of those who could not live to see 
a day of expanded love. Where was respect for the good- 
standing and goodwill, the dignity and the relationships 
my forebears were willing to sacrifice in order to live more 
authentically? 


Oh my friends, my friends, don’t ask me 
What your sacrifice was for 

Empty chairs at empty tables 

Where my friends will sing no more. 


I realize this all sounds very bleak; the English translation 
of “les miserables” is “the miserable ones” after all! It’s 
important to acknowledge the pain and the sadness felt in 
any community. I find that Mormons aren’t always the best 
at mourning with those who mourn. Yes, we should find joy 
in the journey, but that doesn’t mean ignoring grief when it 
comes. 


But Les Miserables ends on a powerful, vibrant note of hope, 
victory, and cheer. Yes, “I had a dream my life would be [...] 
so different now from how it seemed.” But that does not 
have to be a bad thing. 


As| watched the show's entire 
ensemble come together for the 
finale, | felt emboldened. | thought of 
everyone who had helped me build 

a barricade of love, strength, and 
support to block out the feelings of 
inadequacy or shame. 


The barricade was built by my brother, who extended 

an arm in fellowship and love. The barricade was built 

by my parents, who gave me unconditional love and 
encouragement from the moment I told them about a 

girl who I liked. The barricade was built by cousins who 
were enthusiastic about my journey of self-discovery. The 
barricade was built by aunts and uncles who encouraged 
me to express myself. The barricade was built by kind 
bishops who listened and by former youth leaders who 
hugged me in the halls at church after hearing about my 
queer crushes and who listened to my joys and sorrows 
with open hearts. The barricade was fortified by ward 
members who did not make me feel like a project but who 
sat by me when I came to church. The barricade was made 
possible by friends inside and outside of the Church who 
have stayed by my side no matter what. 


So many of the members are ready, even if the leaders are 
not. Please, my faithful siblings in Christ, do whatever 
you can today to help bring that more open, loving and 
understanding tomorrow into being. Sing it with me now! 


Will you join in our crusade? 

Who will be strong and stand with me? 
Beyond the barricade 

Is there a world you long to see? 


Do you hear the people sing, 
Singing the song of angry men? 
It is the music of a people 

Who will not be harmed again! 
When the beating of your heart 
Echoes the beating of the drums, 
There is a life about to start 
When tomorrow comes! 


Chelsea has a B.A. in Media Studies from Brigham Young University 


and recently received an M.A. in Cinema Studies from USC. She is 
currently living in Los Angeles, pursuing work in the film realm.” 
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ONFLICT 
& SWEDISH 


MORMON 
COMMUNITY 


WIKTORIA HEINZ 
TRANSLATED BY VAL HEMMING 


While Mormons around the world are discussing the 
November 2015 policy change, Swedes are experiencing 
it differently. European history and Swedish culture are 
important pieces to understand, and Mormon Swedes are 
a close-knit subgroup with our own history and culture. 
This additional context has created a community that is in 
conflict and in pain. 


Sweden is a small country, with just over 9 million 
inhabitants. Geographically, it is a land as long (from north 
to south) as the USA but only 500 kilometers at its widest 
(about the width of the US state of Iowa). It is one of the 
world’s most economically prosperous nations. Its politics 
are diverse, but in general, the various political parties are 
situated left of the American Democratic Party. Sweden is 
best known in the USA for awarding the Nobel Prizes, its ice 
hockey players, Absolut Vodka, and IKEA. 


Modern Swedish history begins in the 12th century; prior 
to this time, it was governed by warring tribes. In the 

17th century, Sweden had a period of prosperity when 

it controlled most of the region surrounding the Baltic 

Sea. However, in the 1800s, there was great poverty and 
famine in Sweden. One million Swedes, approximately 20 
percent of the population, chose to immigrate to the USA. 
The Swedes that came to the USA were poor, but many 
were prepared to work hard, although they were often 
characterized as a little slow, probably because of difficulties 
with the language. Many immigrated to Minnesota and 
recognizable Swedish names known today include Monson 
(the son of Mans) and Renlund (reindeer grove). 
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World War II left a lasting 
impression on European culture. 
It was just seventy years ago that 

the dark cloud of Nazi Germany 

hung over Europe, teaching all of 
us the dangers of unquestioning 

obedience. 


Thus, Sweden has a rather un-hierarchical leadership 
culture where people with less authority have several 
opportunities to communicate with their leaders, and 
questioning leadership is not considered criticism. This 
aversion to hierarchy creates a very different culture in 
Swedish wards compared to American wards, where there 
is a greater expectation of following the leader. 


At the same time, Sweden is a land rather free from 
corruption and with high standards of honesty and 
propriety. Swedes generally have a high level of trust for 
institutions, but once that trust is broken, it cannot be 
regained. Perhaps this is why members in Sweden trust the 
Church completely; however, if they lose that trust, they feel 
deceived and oppose the Church completely. 


Sweden had a state religion (Lutheran) until the year 
2000, when the Lutheran Church was separated from the 
state. The Swedish Lutheran Church is now freestanding 
following a political decision by the government. Baptism 
now is by choice and more and more Swedes have 
chosen to terminate their membership in the Lutheran 
Church. Swedes are now generally seen as secular. Yet 
the truth is more nuanced, because while Swedes see 
themselves as against organized religion, many have a 
personal spirituality that they largely keep to themselves. 
As a physician, I often meet people in crisis and have 

the privilege of hearing Swedes’ thoughts about God, 
death, and life after death. The picture I receive is that 
the everyday Swede is not unbelieving but is more likely 
personally spiritual or agnostic. Polls indicate that 45 
percent of Swedes believe in some form of God. 


Generally, Swedes are friendly and considerate. But they 
may be hard to pin down on their opinions. They are often 
described as conflict-averse. The urge for agreement is 
sometimes seen internationally as weak, but it is also a 
trait that yielded famous diplomats from among its people. 
This aversion to conflict is also made manifest by Swedes’ 


general resistance to change and the reluctance to jump 
political parties or switch religions. To stick out, to have 
an opinion, or to be partisan is viewed negatively. Tour 
guides often inform foreigners of the three Swedish 
taboos: money, politics, and religion. Perhaps it is not so 
surprising that things go very slowly for the Church’s 
missionaries in Sweden. The missionaries are seen as 
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young, well-polished representatives of the world’s 


leading economy, and the missionaries report that their 
religion promotes a rather conservative lifestyle. 


Despite the a-religious culture, there are Latter-day 

Saints in Sweden. The first member was baptized 

in 1850. The Church grew slowly in the beginning, 

and as previously mentioned, many members left 

for the United States. After the second World War, 

the Church began counseling European members to 

remain in their respective homelands and to build Zion 

there. The membership in Sweden grew. When LDS 

y personalities like the Osmonds and the Swedish boy 

. — : band the Herreys toured Sweden, the membership grew 

<— 2 (A dedindadindnd ‘eo: AY SF conspicuously. Today there are about 9,000 Swedish 
onder J at 3a ; “4 members, divided into four stakes. About half of the 

members attend church regularly. About 1/1,000 


Swedes are LDS. 


Two phenomena have severely affected the modern 
Church in Sweden: increased awareness within the 
Church of historical issues such as polygamy and 
growing acceptance of homosexuality in the broader 
Swedish culture. The latter is happening within the 
context of the former. 


With the Church opening its archives about ten 

years ago, compromising public disclosures - such as 
Joseph Smith’s polygamy - came to light. This awoke 
frustration among certain members as they felt their 
trust in their leaders had been broken. Unflattering 
truths about Joseph Smith, which the Church hadn’t 
previously disclosed, were too much for certain faithful 
Swedish members, especially for the most devoted. 
Despite having held high church positions, they lost 

a portion of their faith. A total of about 900 members 
left the Church. For a country with only about 9,000 

y - ‘ members, and only half of them active, it has been a 

— a E — “ _ - SS 3 huge blow. So many wavered in their faith that senior 
= leaders from Salt Lake City were sent to Sweden in 2010 
to call a meeting, later nicknamed “Swedish Rescue.” 


The Swedish Rescue was an attempt to resolve a conflict, 
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and depending on whom you ask, you get different 
“Stacked Like Swedes” by Page Turner 
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versions of what happened. I have not had an opportunity 
to speak with a representative of the Church in this case, 
but I know many who attended the meeting. Their united 
understanding was that leaders from the USA were there 
to get them in line; essentially, they were told to obey or 
leave. Those who attended the meeting were disappointed. 
It is possible that their disappointment was accentuated 
by the cultural difference in feelings about hierarchy and 
obedience. Consequently, the Swedish Rescue resulted in 
a number of active members choosing to leave the Church. 
Today, nearly every Mormon in Sweden knows someone 
who has chosen to leave the Church in the fallout of the 
Swedish Rescue. 


This recent history provides the context for the policies 
regarding homosexuality in the church. Before 1944, 
homosexuality was illegal in Sweden and classed as 

a physical ailment; Swedes commonly believed that 
homosexual persons could be healed. Later, homosexuality 
became legal, but the medical diagnosis stood until 

1979, which led to much polarization. During this time, 
homosexuals were obliged to live a secret life and were 
sometimes forced into heterosexual relationships to find 
acceptance. However, in 1995, homosexuals were permitted 
to establish civil unions, and the term “marriage” began to 
be used in 2009. In 2003, the first adoptions were permitted, 
and in 2007, Sweden had its first openly homosexual 
minister in the government. A more accepting attitude about 
homosexuality is a recent but strong trend. 


Older Swedes sometimes refer to homosexuals as fikusar 
(fags) and are usually less tolerant than younger people. 
Many youth today feel no obligation to be wholly sure 
about which gender they prefer and choose to test all 
possibilities before they eventually commit themselves. 
Consequently, Sweden is currently a polarized community 
between the young and the old and between urban and 
rural areas. Sweden is instituting a law that will protect 
against discrimination on the basis of sexual identity 

or attraction. As more people feel safe to come out as 
homosexual, the culture will likely become more accepting 
and people more protective of their gay friends and family 
members. This trend may have a negative effect on the 
Church. 


The Church’s current teaching is that while homosexuality 
is not a choice, homosexuals must live celibate lives, with all 
that it entails (no life partner or children or future family), 
to maintain good standing in the Church. It is a rather tragic 
fate. The policy leak in November 2015, classifying those 
who are in same-sex marriages as apostates and forbidding 
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children of homosexuals from being baptized before they 
turn 18, was marketed to us as merely a clarification after 
the USA began permitting gay marriage in all of the states. 
In Sweden, we found that remarkable as it had already 
been made legal in many other countries. The policy has 
provoked strong feelings in those who have heard about it. 
There are at least two polarized camps, with a majority of 
members refusing to speak of it at all. 


The first camp is full of outspoken former Mormons, many 
of whom are part of ex-Mormon groups that love to find 
things to criticize the Church about and have had many 
discussions about the new policy. On one ex-Mormon 
website, they post information about the policy change, the 
mass exodus, and articles written after each new Gospel 
Topics essay is published. In this arena, the negative 
comments about the Church seem to know no bounds. The 
discussion around the policy change has perhaps provoked 
even more discord than any other news about the Church, 
but it is mostly an echo chamber. 


The other camp is full of rather conservative members who 
are typically middle-aged white men publishing articles that 
promote obedience. I do not believe that these individuals 
are acting under orders from the Church. Rather, they 

are private persons who, on their own initiative, became 
stalwart knights defending the Church. Having been 
outspoken in my views, I have been attacked by a few 
prominent members. 


This polarization has created a 
climate in which discussion seems 
futile. Either one accepts and 
believes one’s leaders and what 
they say unconditionally or one is 
an apostate. There seems to be little 
middle ground. 


Those in the middle either don’t exist or they don’t reveal 
themselves. I believe this silence is caused by a several 
factors: First, the Swedish cultural aversion to conflict 

and debate on an issue that invites contention. Second, 
much of the Church membership in Sweden is made up 

of large families who know one another well and have 
often intermarried. As a result, some people refuse to 
address the topic to avoid disappointing their relatives. 
Finally, President Monson is popular in Sweden, especially 


among the older generation, and there is a tenderness and 
acceptance that he is an old man who perhaps does not 
understand the ramifications of these serious decisions. Still, 
it is remarkable to me that most Swedish Mormons will 
remain silent on this topic. Truthfully, many seem afraid to 
express themselves. 


The injuries from the Church's policies on homosexuality are 
deep and wide. I would like to share just one story of how 
LDS women who have been severely affected. Two friends 
of mine, Anna-Maria Acking and Bente Acking, fell in love 
with each other at one of the Church’s conferences. Some 
years later, they were married. In the same week they were 
married, they visited the bishop to ask for forgiveness. The 
bishop asked them to get divorced in order to avoid church 
discipline. Shortly thereafter, they were informed that they 
had been excommunicated. They had not been invited to a 
disciplinary council; they were excommunicated in absentia. 
The process was so shabbily done that Bente’s sister and her 
husband and family also left the Church. Today, Anna-Maria 
and Bente, and their lovely daughter are a happy family; 
however, because of the excommunication they are separate 
from the LDS community. Stories like these come on the 
heels of the Swedish Rescue and the recent damage already 
done to the Swedish wards. Taken in context, these new 
policies feel particularly damaging to a community that was 
already fractured. 


Right now, the Mormon Church in Sweden is infected 

and hurting. On the one hand, we have some members, 
including prominent ones, posting a lot of material that 
supports the Church’s stance, particularly in relation to the 
recent policy change and troubling historical facts. I don’t 
believe these members are the vast majority, but they are 

the most vocal. On the other hand, we have the ex-Mormon 
community that is vocally criticizing the Church in a very 
un-Swedish way. Somewhere in between the polarized 
positions are the faithful Mormons who are sympathetic to 
the gay community. They are hurt and trying to understand. 
I believe that the vast majority are either not aware of the rift, 
or are silently waiting to see what is going to happen. It is 
my opinion that for the near future, the rift will only widen 
unless the church makes a major change in this policy, which 
I personally don’t believe will happen anytime soon. I really 
hope that the church will change its stance in relation to 
LGBTQ individuals because for the moment, I can’t see how 
these two polarized communities could ever be bridged. 
While I remain hopeful for that bridge, for now, Mormons in 
Sweden are wounded and polarized. 


Wiktoria is a convert to the church, married, with no children and 
three university degrees. She lives in Sweden where she works as a 
medical doctor and serves in her local ward. 


WHY YOU 
STILL BELIEVE 
DAYNA PATTERSON 


for Christine 


Utensils tinkle lightly on the table 

as train politely sidesteps the restaurant 
where we eat. Over warm bread we dip 

in olive oil, you tell me why you still 
believe. It has to do with your interior’s design, 
how you rearranged for seven years 

that secret room with white oval sofa, 

so a thin whip of lamp would harmonize, 
how you failed to make any living thing 
comfortable there, not even the fashionable 
visitors who dissected the room 

at your request, and declared it “unfriendly.” 
What a miraculous surprise, you told me, 

to walk in one day and find curtains 

thrown open, sun-flushed windows, 

as if God glowed through glass 

to brighten grey spaces now gold. 

What a glory in that room to know 

you were not alone. When we part that evening, 
burn of chicken diablo on my lips, 

your words go with me, a nightcap of hope. 


Dayna is the Poetry Editor for Psaltery & Lyre. She lives 
in the Pacific Northwest with her husband, Charles, and 
their two daughters. 


“Apostates” by Leslie Peterson 


WHERE IS THE RAM? 


CAROLYN NIELSEN 


Sometimes God’s intentions 
are clear to me but other 
times I cannot understand 
the why behind his apparent 
actions. Thinking about 

the LDS Church’s recently 
announced policy on LGBTQ 
members and its impact on 
families, I am struggling 

to understand it. While 
searching for context, I 
recalled a familiar story from 
the Old Testament. 


When Abraham, a good and 
honorable man, received the 
shocking commandment 

to sacrifice his son, he 
believed it came from God. Isaac’s birth had come after 
years of waiting, when hope for a child had faded. Having 

a child had become laughable. But why was this startling 
commandment to kill his son given? Was it truly from God? 
With the birth of Isaac, Abraham’s unwavering faith had 
been rewarded after years of endurance. In faith, he began 
the ritual that would lead to the killing of his son. Was this 
what God really envisioned? Or instead, did Abraham’s 
zealous faith blind him as to God’s true intention? 

This brings us to the central question of the Abraham 

story: was it an extreme test of faith or an almost fatal 
misunderstanding, only concluding when God provided the 
ram in a desperate move to stop Abraham from killing his 
beloved son? 


Could sacrificing Isaac be what God really intended for 
Abraham to do? I cannot imagine a commandant to kill 
one’s own child, or any child, coming from God. Because of 
the separation of heaven from earth, we cannot know God’s 
version of Abraham’s story. We do, however, have spiritual 
tools to further our understanding. Creating a midrash is 
one tool that can be utilized here. The Jewish tradition of 
midrash seeks to gain greater understanding of scripture 
by exploring alternate viewpoints in a scriptural story. Here 


is a look at the story of the 
binding of Isaac from God’s 
point of view. 


God knew and loved Abraham, 
Sarah, and Isaac. He respected 
the devotion and patience they 
showed during the long wait for 
Isaac's birth. He felt their sorrow 
and agony during that long 
wait. He had their best interests 
at heart and desired that they 
would reap the promises He had 
given them. With Isaac’s birth, 
God saw that they continued 
their loyal and devoted service 
to him, trusting and following 
his guidance as they raised their 
cherished son. Abraham faithfully followed God’s commandments, 
including the commandment to offer sacrifices. However, in 
gratitude for the gift of Isaac, Abraham's devotion to God became 
alarmingly overly zealous. His zeal led him to believe that he was 
to sacrifice his most precious gift of all, Isaac. 


God was astonished at what Abraham was planning. Surely 
Abraham understood that Isaac was an essential link in the 
promise of a posterity and that God’s plan was for Isaac to live. 
Watching His faithful servant Abraham, God’s alarm grew as he 
and Isaac set off to the wilderness, built an altar, and prepared for 
the sacrifice. Abraham could not be allowed to continue. When 
Isaac asked where the sacrificial lamb was, his question was not 
sufficient to stop Abraham. Would a ram caught in a nearby 
thicket thwart Abraham's sincere but misguided zeal? It did and 
God was relieved. Isaac lived. 


When the LDS Church introduced a policy declaring 
LGBTQ members in same gender families apostate and 
denying baptism and other ordinances to their minor 
children, some Church members were shocked and 
struggled to believe that this is what God truly intended. 
When a disturbing, shattering policy is expounded in 
modern times, some of the same questions that surround 


Abraham’s story arise. Is this a test of faith or a profound 
misunderstanding of what God desires? Does God really 
intend that we are to cut off certain of His beloved children? 
Is God looking at us in astonishment, wondering how we 
have concluded that only traditional families are acceptable 
before Him? Jesus Christ came to everyone, sending no one 


Pp RO C L AM AT] O N away. Is God looking at us in wonder, appalled that we have 
forgotten this? 


BREEANNE MARTIN 


Mormons believe that we are 

children of loving Heavenly Parents 

who created us in their image. May 

we then assume that we are loved 

Cs eT co cake and cherished equally? I find it 
the title of family because inconceivable that a loving father 
ee would create beloved children and 
We are Dour ee aacaaa then turn His back on them. 


with threads spun from our cherished 


collection of that one time and remember when. 
If He did indeed create us all, He is the loving creator of 


: . . LGBTQ people, too. It makes no sense that He would reject 
And this, our intention: : a 

; them and their families. 
we will foster laughter, 


kindness, pati : ‘ s ; : 
ree” Para The Church is facing a growing dilemma over how to 


: . c respond to our LGBTQ brothers and sisters. Its longstanding 
We will practice holding space— a: ; saeco 

j ‘ advocacy for traditional marriage and strong families is now 
for searching and for suffering, . . 
a. : : confronted with same gender couples who want to raise 
for finding the soul’s intentions : ae tne 
< p their families in the Mormon tradition. One of the strongest 
then nourishing them into bloom. 


appeals of Mormon belief is the teaching that families are 


; eternal. Families with LGBTQ members now worry that 
We listen and allow, : : ' 
’ ; they will be cut off from them, losing them as part of their 
counter missteps with : aa tel 
posterity. Same gender families active in Mormon wards 
redress and generous grace. ; ; ; . . 
worry that they and their children will be stigmatized. For 


those who ache for acceptance of their LGBTQ brothers and 


And though we fail and hurt, 
ao Cee 4 sisters, the Church may no longer feel like a welcoming oasis 


question and wander, 
; of peace. 
we will return and return. 


5 _ . Is this what God has in mind for us? I don’t believe so. 
r portrait will be proof: 
ee ; ¥ i Anciently, God intervened and Abraham was thwarted from 
our dynamic range ae . : : ; sigs 
; a en killing Isaac, keeping his family and his posterity intact. I 
s our strength. 

he a ache for those who have been rejected and for those whose 


trust has been shattered. God showed compassion for 
Abraham in his confusion, redirecting him to a better way. 
Where is our ram in the thicket? 
Breeanne is a Ph.D. student, graduate instructor, domestic 
violence crisis volunteer, and lover of Mormonism. She's 


happiest on two wheels, sleeping under the stars, or hiding 
out with Netflix. 


Carolyn lives in Hingham, Massachusetts where she spends as much 
time as possible out of doors. 
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JESSIE’S TESTIMONY 


JESSIE SUTTON & FARA SNEDDON 


On Sunday, February 7, 2016, my family and I were 
blessed to be witness to God’s work being done. Standing 
at the pulpit, a young woman named Jessie spoke to the 
congregation during Fast and Testimony meeting. Jessie is 
one of the most beloved youth in the ward. She is articulate 
and funny, plays the cello beautifully, and is the most 
sought-after babysitter. Despite how loved she is, church 
was not a safe space for her to be herself. 


Our ward is a typical white, suburban, middle to upper- 
middle-class, conservative place. In the last year we’ve had 
all the standard anti-gay marriage rhetoric spoken from 
our pulpit and in our classrooms by both members, ward 
teachers, and stake leaders. We are a ward of good people 


with a kind-hearted bishop, but few would be comfortable 
questioning Church practices or policies. 


“I know we're not supposed to do this,” Jessie said in that 
Sacrament Meeting, referring to the paper in front of her, 
“but this is the only way I can.” She then began to read the 
letter she’d just composed. 


I’d like to bear my testimony today of God's love, personal 
revelation, self-acceptance, and most importantly, not hiding from 
God. This past month has brought a lot of unexpected change in 
my life — really good, really big change. I have officially come out 
of the closet, and it is such a relief. I don’t have to hide from my 
parents, from myself, or from God. 


Now let me just give you a quick peek into what it’s like doing all 
of that hiding during seventeen years growing up in the Church 
as a gay kid: 


It is sitting in your twelve-year-old Beehive class, and every class 
after, and being asked to make a list of the qualities what your 
ideal husband would have, knowing that your ideal husband isn’t 
a husband at all. 


It is reading the Family Proclamation over and over, and being 
terrified that to do the right thing is to spend the rest of your life 
pretending. 


It is sitting in Sunday School and having a missionary make 
light of the biggest struggle in your life as he taunts, “It’s Adam 
and Eve, not Adam and Steve.” 


It is trying to date boys, dating them for a really long time and 
trying your hardest to like them romantically. But you just can't. 


It is praying night after night, begging God to take away feelings 
you believe you shouldn't have. It is wondering why your faith 
isn’t enough to change you. 


It is falling into clinical depression because of the constant 
feeling that you are inherently unholy; that when you fall in love 
it’s sinful. 


It is hurting yourself because you hate this part of you that won't 
go away, because in the moment you're convinced that if you cut 
deep enough you can dig it out. 


It is being told that if you marry someone you love, you will 
be an apostate to a gospel that you once felt such a strong 
connection to. It is knowing that your children will be excluded. 


It is wondering seriously if you'd be better off killing yourself, 
better dead now than to live and grow up to be a big, gay 
disappointment. 


But finally, brothers and sisters, it is accepting it. It is asking 
God not to change you, asking if He loves you the way you are 
and hearing the most resounding YES. That is freedom. 


Do not hide who you are from God. God knows because He made 
you, He created every last inch of you purposefully and lovingly 
and you are who you are supposed to be. I have learned that 

His love is so deep and so infinite that it overcomes everything. 
EVERYTHING. God should not make you feel ashamed. He is 
not ashamed of you. He is not ashamed of me. He loves us, first 
and foremost. 


Please be honest. Please be kind, to others and to yourself. God’s 
love is worth everything. 


I say these things in the name of Jesus Christ, amen. 


As she went to sit down, our bishop put his arms around 
her, walked with her back to the pulpit, and taught our 
ward not only how we were going to respond to Jessie and 
her family but also what kind of Mormons we were going 
to be. He told us that he knows God loves Jessie, that she is 
one of the most amazing youths he knows, that this is who 
she is and it’s not going to change, and that she is — in 
every way — entirely worthy. He expressed his gratitude 
at having her as an important part of our ward. Everything 
our bishop spoke at that moment was entirely perfect and 
right. 


As Jessie sat down, her mother rose up. She bore her 
testimony of God’s love and the peace she finally has 

in knowing that everything is as it should be, that her 
daughter is as God made her and loves her. She was 
followed by three more ward members, all of whom told 
Jessie that they love her, that she not only has a place in 
our ward but is an important and cherished part of it. One, 
who in the past had been outspoken about “those gays,” 
spoke of how his heart has been changed over the past two 
years as he has worked with a gay young man whom he 
has grown to love. 


It was the most powerful Sacrament Meeting I have 

ever been part of, and — for lack of language other than 
Mormon clichés — the Spirit was tangible, even the 
children felt it, and it was teaching us Christ-like love. 
Afterward, people swarmed around Jessie and her family 
to express their support and acceptance. The first counselor 
in our bishopric sought out Jessie and told her, as he had 
told her in the past, that if he had a daughter he’d want her 
to be just like Jessie. Our Relief Society president explained 
how she felt our ward change in a single moment and 

that Jessie had, despite her fear and pain, given our ward 
the greatest gift we didn’t know we needed. Her courage 
changed hearts. You cannot hate someone whom you 
already love. 


Jessie has given me not only her friendship but also hope, 
hope that if this can happen in my ward, it can happen in 
yours. 


Jessie is a high school senior in Colorado. She just has a lot of 
feelings. 


Fara is the Sabbath Pastorals editor for Exponent II. 


FROM OUR 
READERS 


I read Exponent II from cover to cover, for 
fear of missing a gem. Well done. Onward 
and upward. Hugs for all. 

- Elouise Bell 


Thank you for Exponent II. | have 
subscribed since it began 40 years ago. 

It has been a lifesaver for me. The recent 
policy change for gay couples and their 
children has been very disturbing to me. So 
| look forward to you discussing this topic. 
- Kay Novak Healey 


COMING UP 
SUMMER 


Open Submissions 
Subscription deadline: July 10 
Arrival: Beginning of August 


FALL 


Theme: Mormon Feminist Daughters 
Submission deadline: June 15 
Subscription deadline: September 18 
Arrival: Mid-October 


WINTER 


Open Submissions 

Submission deadline: August 18 
Subscription deadline: November 20 
Arrival: Beginning of January 


RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION? 


YEARS 
FOR g 


ORDER AT: 
WWW.EXPONENTII.ORG 


Tf you have feedback or something you 
would like to submit, please send it to 
editor@exponentii.org. 


EXPONENT II 


SHARING MORMON WOMEN’S VOICES SINCE 1974 


Dear Exponent I] Readership: 


FALL ISSUE: CALLING ALL 


MORMON FEMINIST DAUGHTERS 


Every time our editors receive a submission from a young woman, they smile. It’s a sign 


that our organization is healthy and growing. Young Mormon women are confidently 


doing extraordinary things. We want to hear 


their stories and we want to see their art. 


The fall issue of Exponent I! will have the theme of Mormon Feminist Daughters and 


will be filled with content from young women 


intheir teens or twenties. Submissions 


can be personal essays, poetry, or be one of our features: Sabbath Pastorals, Global 

Zion, Flannel Board, or Women’s Theology. Email us if you have an idea and need help 
developing it. We are particularly hoping to hear from young artists, so please don't be 
shy in sharing your work with us. Essays should be 700-2500 words in length and the 


deadline for submissions is June 4. 


Email submissions to editor@exponentii.org 


